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promises has been subordinated to the very strong assimilation to 
Hungarian. 


THE PHONOLOGY OF BUDAPEST YIDDIS 


1,2, The material of this paper is essentially based on the speech of three 
persons. Informant I was 80 years old at the time of the recording (1960); 
(he others were about 60 (II) and 55 (III). It is hardly possible to find 
younger persons speaking the Western Yiddish dialect in the capital; even 
i) the case of informants II and III we have to do rather with an Frin- 
jwerungssprache than with an Alterssprache, to employ the felicitous terms 
of E. Kranzmayer.® All three informants were born and brought up in 
Wudapest; only IT spent an extended period in the Soviet Union (mostly in 
ion-Yiddish-speaking areas). His dialect proves the correctness of 
Kranzmayer’s thesis concerning the speech of repatriates (Riick wanderer) :® 
lie used more archaic forms than his younger brother, III, who during II’s 
bsence belonged to the staff of the Burial Society in Budapest and was 
Hore exposed to the influence of modern Yiddish usage. Informant I came 
trom a business family and was employed for a long time in the textile 
tude; he belongs today to the administration of the orthodox section of 
the Burial Society in Budapest. In World War I he served in the army of 
the Monarchy in Hungary and also in Serbia, where the language of 
vice was German. He was born in Obuda (Yiddish, German Altofen) 
ind his relations are still confined to the immediate neighborhood of 


C. J. HUTTERER 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1. It has been observed that the lack of adequate data about 
different tracts and localities of European “‘Yiddishland” is one of 
greatest sources of difficulty of Yiddish dialect research.’ This diagnosis 
particularly justified with respect to the Western dialects of Yiddish. It 
apparent from the contributions of F. Guggenheim-Griinberg, F. 
Beranek, P. Garvin, and others that some important problems concern 
the history of Yiddish cannot be solved unless more complete informatic 
about the surviving Western Yiddish dialects is obtained. Hungary as ft 
most southeastern part of the Central European Yiddish settlement is: 
no less importance. A glance into the literature shows how neglected #/ 
field of Yiddish has been.? P. Garvin has in this volume (pp. 92-11 
surveyed the geographical structure of Hungarian Yiddish; I should lil 
to supplement his article by further information about the Yiddish dial 
spoken in the capital of Hungary at present. This description is restric’ 
to the living dialect spoken by older people in both parts of the capiti 
Buda and Pest, in family circles, among friends, and by orthodox perso! 
in religious life.* Let it be noted that the state of the language as obtain 
from the informants reflects the usage before and at the turn of 0 
century. Since that time, and particularly since World War I, the origin 
Western Yiddish dialect of Hungary has been greatly influenced by t 
Central Yiddish of the iintarlendor ‘lowlanders’, coming mostly fre 
Carpathorussia.* In Budapest itself, however, the formation of co 


informants II and III were brothers. Their family lived in the hinterland 
of the Hungarian capital, especially in the Northeastern part of Trans- 
Winubia. One of them (11) was an engineer, the other (III) a civil servant. 
During the field work I was again convinced of the wrongness of the old 
theory according to which the most primitive subjects are most suitable 
: the purposes of linguistic investigation. My informants were well 
cated both professionally and generally. They have proved that 
jluable linguistic material is not dependent on primitive subjects.” 


1U. Vaynraykh, [The Phonemic Structure of a Podolian Yiddish Dialect], Yuda 
Yofe-bukh, New York, 1958, p. 221. 

? Uriel and Beatrice Weinreich, Yiddish Language and Folklore, The Hague, 19 
esp. pp. 27ff. 

’ The historical phonology of the dialect is to be analyzed in a separate article 
appear in Acta linguistica (Budapest). 

* In connection with the problem dubarland—iintarland, cf. C. J. Hutterer, ““Adalék 
a felfoldizmus kérdéséhez” (‘Data on the Question of the Hungarian ‘Highland’ 
Magyar nyelv LVII (1961), 213f. See now also U. Weinreich, ‘Western Traits in Ti 
carpathian Yiddish,” in For Max Weinreich on His Seventieth Birthday, The Hag 
1964, pp. 245-264. 


'—. Kranzmayer, Historische Lautgeographie des gesamtbairischen Dialektraumes, 
Vienna—Cologne, 1956, pp. 4f. and passim. 

" Tbid., p. 3. 

‘cf. C. J. Hutterer, ““Randbemerkungen zu E. Kranzmayers Historischer Laut- 
wraphie des gesambtairischen Dialektraumes,” Acta linguistica (Budapest) TX (1959), 
‘Vil. (hereinafter ““Randbemerkungen”).—I want here to express my thanks to my 
formants and to those who helped me in my work in connection with this paper, 
Hove all to G. Mellinger, Alexander Roman-Eckstein, and Béla Elédi-Eckstein, as well 
to Rev. Eugen Schiick, Dr. Helene Benoschofsky and to Dr. Clara Magdics, who 
iled me in working out the English version of this paper and transcribed the music to 


supplement (cf. pp. 144f.). 
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1.3. METHODS OF COLLECTION. The material was collected on the basis 
a questionnaire containing about 500 questions. But in the case of 
formant I, whose speech was considered as the basic source of the deset 
tion, the number of questions amounted to several thousand. 
constructing the questionnaire I took special care to have it reflect 
relevant phenomena of phonemics, on the one hand, and of the distri 
tion of the German, the Hebrew-Aramaic, the Slavic and other 
ponents on the other. Topically, the questions covered the most val 
spheres of human life and ideas, such as family and kinship, religious 
and rites, folkways, states of mind, professions and tools, parts of 
body, house, home and courtyard, clothing, nourishment, entertai 
place names, countryside, vegetables, animals, housework, colors, sea: 
names of the days and the months, numerical system, etc. All categorie 
Yiddish grammar were also represented in the questionnaire. 

In asking the questions my main interest was in eliciting equivalent 
the models assumed in advance. Where no such word was known to 
informant, this negative fact was noted, as well as the substitute offere: 
the speaker. Since the informants are perfect speakers of Hungarian, 
questions, as well as the predetermined words, were put in Hunga ia 
prevent a non-dialectal influence which might have been exerted on 
subjects had they been addressed in Yiddish or German.® 

In order to avoid a collection of single words only, connected spt 
was registered, too. These records ought to be treated separately, b 
recitative text is available in the supplement to the present paper. 


his must be considered as the southeasternmost extensions of the first 
lod of the Ashkenazic eastward movement. The immigrants came 
july from the eastern, especially from the southeastern parts of the 
fipire, i.e. from Bohemia, Bavaria and, above all, Moravia, and retained 
\y contacts with their native land.*° The Jewish communities in Obuda 
Pest seem to have been only secondary colonies of the far stronger 
ty of medieval Buda. In the second half of the 15th century Buda 
same the political center of all Hungarian Jewry. 

Al, After the occupation of Buda by the Turks in 1526 and 1541 the 
linuity of Jewish life was endangered. Some families fled to western 
iipary, chiefly to Pressburg, but the masses of Buda’s Jewry remained. 
Sultan later commanded all Jews of Central Hungary to be deported 
the Ottoman heartland or to the Balkans. The motives of this resettle- 
{ were of a purely economic character. The Jewish colonists from Buda 
jined in the closest connection with their metropolis even in their new 
than home. In 1538, a good many of them were to be found again in 
viii, it 

1,42. In the second half of the 16th century Buda once more became 
venter of Carpathian Jewry. The reconquest of Buda in 1686 by the 
yps of the Kaiser put the J ewish population in a sensitive position. But 
pite frightful afflictions, the settlers’ vitality enabled them to survive. 
the year 1689 the so-called Wasserstadt ‘watertown’—the Jewish 
‘ler of Buda at that time—was completely restored. 

fier Charles VI (1711-1740) in 1726 issued a decree which made the 
¥ of the Jews in the Austrian hereditary provinces nearly impossible, 
fuda community received a fresh wave of immigration, chiefly from 
javia. A new situation arose in 1746 after the local banishment of 
Jews from Buda: the majority of the colonists settled down in neigh- 
jie Obuda. As a result, the importance of the Obuda community in- 
sed greatly. In 1783, under the rule of Joseph II (1780-1790), Buda 
feoccupied by the settlers of the increased Obuda community. 

44, In Pest, on the eastern bank of the Danube, a new Jewish com- 
Willy arose after the Turkish occupation in 1786. Hand in hand with 
seonomic and political growth of the town the community underwent 
{yescale development and soon surpassed the community of Obuda. 
the time of the Hungarian reform period Pest became the breeding 





























1.4. JewisH SETTLEMENT IN BUDAPEST. The history of Jewish settleme 
the present capital of Hungary embraces the development of three Jet 
communities—Buda (Ofen), Obuda (Altofen), and Pest—which 
connected not only by the non-Jewish environment and by a common. 
but by their close ethnic affinity as well. The first documentation of 
Jewish community in Buda dates back to the 13th century.° Like the ol 
Ashkenazic communities in Hungary it may be traced back to immigral 
German, French, Italian and other western ethnic groups in the | 
centuries of the Hungarian kingdom. These medieval Ashkenazic s@ 















































8 Cf. Mitteldeutsche Studien 24 (Halle, 1959), p. 59, and C. J. Hutterer, “A Dunal 
Kézéphegység németsége és a magyarorszagi német nyelvjaraskutatas problé 
(‘The German Colonies in Northern Transdanubia and the Problems of Ge 
Dialect Research in Hungary’), Magyar nyelv LVI (1960), p. 230; idem (Xutt 
Nemeckie govory Central’noj Vengrii, Moscow, 1958, p. 9. 

® Cf. Samuel Kohn, Héber kiitforrdsok és adatok Magyarorszdg térténetéhez (“He 
Sources and Data Concerning the History of Hungary’), Budapest, 1881, p. 33. 


Kohn, op. cit., pp. 45-48 ete.; G. Kuun, Relationum Hungarorum historia anti- 
ia, vol. II, Cluj, 1895, p. 6. 
Walter Friedensberg, Nunciaturberichte, vol. I, part I, Gotha, 1893, pp. 315ff. 
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fman and Yiddish dialects. I hope that occasional alterations of this 
Heme will not encumber the appreciation of the present report.!9 

1 treating consonants, syllabic sounds are marked by a circle below the 
(e.g. 2), length by a dot (e.g. f, ts). The palatalization of a consonant 
iunified by the accent mark (e.g. 1’). p represents a bilabial spirant; w is, 
i rule, labiodental (i.e. more precisely, [v]), but sometimes also 
ial [8]. x is in all positions a velar sound and never corresponds to 
Cierman ich-sound [¢]. p is a variant of syllabic 7 formed further back; 
1 inclined to name it Jaryngal.1* The semi-lenes and semi-fortes 
living occasionally are represented by the corresponding small capitals 
filics (e.g. B, P). 

tong the vowel sounds normal shortness remains unmarked. Over- 
{ vowels are represented by a semicircle above the letter (e.g. a); 
th is indicated by a superior bar (e.g. ad); nasalization is signified by a 
(e.g. 6). Open pronunciation is marked by an inferior hook (e.g. ¢). 
fire strongly rounded, so-called ‘‘dark” a-sounds, inclining towards 
ind d represent the short and long variants of the very open e-sound. 
Hebrew-Aramaic prototypes of Yiddish words are transliterated 
Wing to the usage of the present series.1° Phonetically transcribed 
§ always appear in italics without brackets; phonemic forms are 
, when necessary, within slanted lines. 


ground of reform ideas. As a consequence of the quick extension of 
ligious “‘neology” the western Yiddish dialect of the town was more 
more repressed and came to be looked upon as a “jargon” which ha¢ 
be replaced by more “literary” forms. This tendency was not isolat 
about the turn of the century the German citizens of Buda and Ff 
(and to some extent of Obuda, too) were linguistically magyari 
as well.}? 

At its beginnings the Pest community was a rather humble branch 
the Jewish group of Obuda, which was supplemented (especially after 17 
by inhabitants from Buda. In the 19th century the development 
reversed: Pest seized the leadership not only over several parts of 
capital, but over the whole country. Linguistically, this state of aff 
meant—after a brief interlude of German vernacular or colloquial sp 
—the complete assimilation to Hungarian. The old Yiddish dialect, 
a nearly 700-year history in Buda, progressively came to be restricte¢ 
the orthodox sector of the community, and even there mainly to the fa 
circle and to sermons in the synagogue. 





1,5. LAYOUT AND TRANSCRIPTION. The order usually followed in- 
chronic phonological descriptions has here been changed in such a | 
that the phoneme inventory, instead of preceding the detailed analysi 
single phonemes and their variants, follows it by way of summary. 1 
method is suitable here because the dialect described exemplifies the m 
fold penetration and stratification of several dialect levels. The Wes! 
Yiddish basis of the Budapest dialect displays a dynamic relation to of 
non-Western, types of Yiddish and to non-Yiddish phonemic compone 
The descriptive part is therefore concluded with a discussion of the feat 
which endow the Budapest dialect with its peculiar character. 

The transcription used here is as simple as possible. But with respec 
subphonemic variants, which play an unusual role in so confused a dial 
I did not consider it advisable to reduce them automatically to phon c 
and diaphones. Both for the sake of clarity and in the light of this dial 
specific relation (at least around the turn of our century) to the surroum 
Austro-Bavarian dialects of German as well as to the earlier Gert 
Vienna-Budapest (likewise Austro-Bavarian) vernacular, I have us y 
transcription favored by some European dialectologists in description 


2. THE PHONEMES 















































VOwELS 
(a) Short Vowels 


1, /a/. The phoneme /a/ can be realized in three ways: (1) as an un- 
Jed back short vowel a, which is identical with the short a-sound of 
ty German; (2) as an overshort variant of the former sound: d; and 
 & rounded back short vowel, d (which has become a separate 
me in many Southern German dialects as well as in colloquial 
ivian). 
‘alternation between a and d in the dialect depends exclusively on 
wed and length of the utterance. The allophone a, rather common 
i German dialects of the capital, is often preferred, cf. maxn~maxn 
Wake’, wasin~wasn ‘to wash’, gawdnd~gawand ‘garment, dress’, 
2 Cf. E. Einhorn in Der Ungarische Israelit, 1848; S. Biichler, A zsidék torte 
Budapesten (‘The History of Budapest Jewry’), Budapest, 1901, esp. pp. 438ff.; 
C. J. Hutterer, ““Hochsprache und Mundart bei den Deutschen in Ungarn,” if 


Grosse and C. J. Hutterer, Hochsprache und Mundart in Gebieten mit Sremdsprae 
Bevoélkerungsteilen, Berlin, 1961, pp. 55ff. 


ieerning the transcription in detail, cf. my ““Randbemerkungen,” pp. 336ff. 
(erm ‘laryngal’ refers only to the back nature of the sound; it is the faucal 
which plays the essential role. Cf. ““Randbemerkungen,” p. 341. 

The Field of Yiddish, vol. I, New York, 1954, pp. vif. 

Poy. u 
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damp] ~ damp] ‘leaven’ (cf. German Dampf), hart ~ hart ‘hard’, zdts~ 
‘set; stake; sentence’, dxt~axt ‘eight’, dp]~ap] ‘apple’, k‘dkat 
k‘akatsn ‘to stutter, to stammer’, trdxtn ~ traxtn ‘to view’, mardst ~ 
‘a muddy place or spot’ (cf. German Morast ‘marsh, slough, mor 
only I; II, 1: unknown), zd/ts ~ zalts ‘salt’. 

The rounded variant d represents, according to its phonation, a 
between /a/ and /o/ and appears particularly before r, nasals, and | 
consonants, cf. garb ‘sheaf’, drm ‘1. arm; 2. poor’, hdmp ‘hemp’, \ 
‘wall’, nds ‘wet’, las ~ ldsp ‘to let’. Consequently we can as a rule inte? 
it as a combinatory variant, but not in every case, because (1) in 
words it is the only form of the phoneme, cf. jd (long form: jd) ‘ye 
and III also: jdj), flaks ‘flax’, wdldx ‘Wallach(ian), Rumanian’, ete.) 
can alternate not only with /a/, but also with /o/, cf. k‘dp~k‘ep 
‘head’, tap~top ‘pot’, gdld~ gold ‘gold’; (3) it can be phonemat 
opposed to /a/ and /o/, cf. halts (II, I; 1: hdls) ‘neck’ and halts (I)~ 
(I, IID) ‘wood’, wart ~ wat ‘wait!’ and wart ~ wert ‘word’, and the lil 

At the same time, as a result of Austro-Bavarian German influen 
can alternate with 9 as allophones of the same phoneme, cf. drm 
beside ermlex ‘armpit’ (cf. German Armloch). 

Finally we have to note the fact that in the speech of younger pe 
who are no longer active Yiddish speakers, this d—under Hung 
influence**—has become a phoneme, as in the names Swarts ‘Sch¥ 
Sarf ‘Scharf’, hartman ‘Hartmann’ compared to Swarts, sdarf, harin 
hartmé in the speech of active speakers. The same situation is foul 
words of Hebrew-Aramaic origin: sdmes ‘synagogue servant’, gdnef * 
Active speakers say Samas and ganaf~ganav. In the speech of y 
people, this a appears only as a stylistic variant. 


fet’, res’~ rds ‘head, chief’. Above all in position before /x/ and /r/ the 
id tends towards g or d as combinatory variants, cf. dex ‘yet, however, 
ertheless’, jex (1)~jext (II, TD) ‘yoke’, lex ‘hole’, k‘ex ‘kitchen’, 
jor ‘daughter’, bexar ‘young man’, ferm ‘form’, derf ‘village’, ermlex 
pit’ (cf. German Armloch) beside drm ‘arm’, zdrg ‘care’, Stdrpx 
wk’, xdxma~xexma ‘cleverness, prudence’. 

Young people, who are not active speakers of Yiddish, use either 4 or 
¢ 0 in the Yiddish remnants of their speech, for the open variant @ is 
fie to their magyarized basis of articulation; thus rdsekol ‘head of 
uh community’, jdntev~(rarely) jontev ‘Jewish holiday’, hohmda 
verness, prudence’, wolf (proper name), as against resak‘ol, xdxma~ 
Vie, jontav~jentaf~jantaf~jantav and welf~welv in the speech of 
ive speakers. 

Miphthongal variants may appear before /r/; I found them only in 
wmant I as a result of Austro-Bavarian influence, cf. fe’ ~ fer ‘before’. 


4, /e/. This phoneme may be realized like /o/, in two ways: either as 
' ¢ or open ¢. The prevalent form is doubtless e, cf. /ef] ‘spoon, ladle’, 
‘speech’, bet ‘bed’, zek ‘sacks, bags’, bletlpx ‘leaves (dim.)’, Stekp 
Nick; 2. to stick’, nes ‘miracle’; gmas ‘1. truth; 2. right, correct’, xewra 
‘ely, company’. The close form occurs as a short sound most rarely, 
Kemp] )~k‘em] (IID ‘comb (dim.)’, hempT (1)~hempd (1) ~hempt 
)»hemnd (I, TD) ‘shirt’, hentspx ‘gloves’, Senk] ‘thigh, shank’, deykp 
think’, ebas~epas (beside ebes) ‘something, any, some, somewhat’, 
/ ‘uway’, tse/t ‘tent’, but more frequently as a long vowel, cf. smetn 
» sméta (IIT) ‘cream’, zémPot (1) ~ zemPot (11) ‘mustard’ (cf. 2.123). 

) overshort variant may occasionally occur, especially before long 


, ef. grésa ‘greater, bigger’, rédn (II, Ill)~rédn (1) ‘to 
2.112. /o/. This phoneme possesses two realizations: o and g. I 


historical description of the Pinsk dialect, Beranek already noted | 
(like e and uw) represents a short, more or less open sound, which | 
could, if necessary, also be written more precisely as @ (like ¢ and 
Here, too, speed and length play an important role: at a greater 
the sound becomes shorter and opener, while at a slower speed it is I 
and closer, cf. efn ‘open’, welf ‘wolf’, xega ‘Christian holiday’. 

Short g frequently appears as d,!® cf. gold~gdld ‘gold’, sea 


i) position before /r/ we regularly find the open sound, cf. herpst 
tumn’, gerd (I, Il, 111) ~ferd (1) ‘horse’, Swern ‘to swear’. This ¢ often 
fiutes with d or d, in the speech of I also with ga: smerts (1) ~ Smarts (I, 
III) ‘pain, ache’ and smertsy (I) ‘to hurt, ache’, farzax (I)~farsax 
~ wdirsax (I) ~ perzax (II, IID) ‘peach’, fatig (1) ~fatag (Il, I) ~fatig (1) 
y’, furthermore (I) swear~Swer ‘heavy, difficult’ (II, II: swér), 
»her ‘lord, master’ (II, III: hér). 

similar situation is found in position before /x/: rext (I) ~raxt (II, 
) tight’, Slaxt ‘bad, ill’, zextsag (II, IM) ~ zdxtsag (II, ID) ~ zaxtsig (1) ~ 
iix (1) ‘sixty’, brexn~ brdxn ‘to break’, dext ~ daxt ‘thick, dense’. The 
iillutive variant ¢‘ is doubtless due to the influence of Austro-Bavarian, 
Mixa (I, IL, 11) ~ ste'xn (1) ‘to prick, sting, pierce’. 


*® Cf. Gy. Laziczius, Bevezetés a fonolégidba (‘Introduction to Phonology’), Buc 
1932, pp. 36f. 
17 F, J. Beranek, Das Pinsker Jiddisch und seine Stellung im gesamtjiddischen § 
raum, Berlin, 1958, pp. 6f.: §3, 1a. 
18 See 2.111 above. 
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1) ~diitsand (111) ~ditsnt (1) ‘dozen’, ktiig] (I) ~ kilg! (Il) ~ kiig] (I) ~kigl 
1) ‘bullet, ball; a sort of pastry’, tinty (I, I, 11) ~ int CL, ILL) ‘beneath’, 
y (1) ~ tsiy (II, IIT) ‘tongue’, Sis] ~ Siis] ‘dish’, Sirtsp ~ Siirtsp ‘apron’ (II, 
i unknown), stiik ~ Stik ‘piece’ (I; II and IIT say only Stik ~ 5tik]), briik 
» brik (U1, TH) ‘bridge’, bitk] () ~ piik] (11, TIL) ~ bik] (1) ‘hump, back’. 
wis the result of the surrounding German influence, cf. stutn ‘mare’, 
iy ‘tumbler cup’, Smuk ~ Smiik ‘jewels’, un(d) ~iin(d) ‘and’, Sustar (1) ~ 
jor (1, UL, 1M) ‘shoemaker’. 

I) position before /r/ we see the variants @ or e, as the case may be, cf. 
my (1) ~ tSiirm (AI, TH) ‘tower’, Serm (1) ~ Sirm (II, TH) “screen, umbrella, 
Mol, peak’. 

fore /x/ we often find the combinatory variants iin ~iia, cf. diipxanan 
perform the priestly benediction’, ziinxn~ziiaxp ‘to seek’, tiipx ‘1. 
ii); 2. kerchief, shawl, necktie’, Siivx (I) ‘shoe’ (II, III: sa, IH also S7!). 
Opposite example is the word frixt ‘corn, grain’. 

ounger people in their Yiddish usage know only ii and i (or u, as the 
may be) under Hungarian or High German influence, cf. muykats or 
hit ‘Munkatsch (place name)’ (I: miiykats, SE Yiddish minkats), fuks 
lly name), kiigli~kigli ‘bullet, ball; a sort of pastry’, diihenol ‘he 
wms the priestly benediction’. 


In other positions the alternation ¢~d occurs only in the word w 
II, II) ~ was (1) ‘wash, washing, linen, underclothing’. 
The so-called e-confusion, well known in many German dialee 
appears in Budapest Yiddish to such an extent that we may speak in 
cases only of facultative or occasional variants. Of course, the open | 
of realization is constantly increasing. The younger generation uses §) 
e or long é as exclusive forms according to the rules of literary and 
loquial Hungarian: gelb, berg (proper names), plé ‘sheet metal’.?° 
speakers say gelb ~ gél ‘yellow’, blex ~ blax ‘sheet metal’, barg ‘mount 
Though quite rarely, 6 occurs as a consequence of literary G 
influence in some recent loanwords, cf. t‘6P¢a (I) ‘potter’. 
Concerning the alternation of ¢ and a~p in unstressed position, se 


2.114. /ii i u/. The close sounds /it/ and /i/ are of distinctive value i 
dialect; open ij and j are rare and always facultative variants like over! 
i and ii. As a result of the mix-up of several phonemic levels in Budi 
Yiddish, the j (of Central Yiddish origin) may stand in many word 
western Yiddish /ii/; we can observe the same with respect to literar 
dialectal German u penetrating into Yiddish. In both types of per 
tion we have to do with so-called “tip words” (the Spitzenwort 
Frings)2* coming from German and from Yiddish circles of Easte 
Northeastern Hungary. 

/ii/: piitar ‘butter’, fiiks ‘fox’, friim ‘pious, religious’, kriimp ‘1. ero 
curved, bent; 2. lame’, fiin ‘from’, ziin ‘sun’, niis ‘nut’, riis ‘Ruth’, J 
‘flint’, biinda ‘furs’, siika (I) ~ siika (II, IM) ‘tabernacle’. 

ii: ziip ‘soup’, masiige (1) ~ masiiga (I) ~ masiiga (II, III) ‘mad, craz 

ii may alternate with d mostly as a facultative variant, but standif 
final position long i occurs as a combinatory variant: k‘ii ‘cow’, ri” 
quiet’, tsi ~ tsii ‘to, too’, briidar (1) ~ briidar (II, 111) ‘brother’, basiilp 
psiily (1, 1, TID) ‘virgin’. 

ji/: lip ‘lip’, rip ‘rib’, grif ‘1. grip, grasp, hold; 2. handle,’ simxa ‘I 
pleasure, delight; 2. festival, feast’, Sikar (1) ~ Sikar (II, TI) ‘drunk’. 

i: gig] ‘top, summit’, flig ‘fly’, tsarisy (I) ~ tsarisy (II) ‘torn’, Str 
Ill) ~strik (1) ‘1. cord, rope, line; 2. good-for-nothing, young r 
bris (1)~bris (II, Il) ‘circumcision’. Variations with 7: rixtig~ 
‘right, correct’, di~di ‘they, the (pl.)’, widar (II, IIT) ~ widar (1) “aga 

iinjr~ini: kis D~kis UL WD) ~ kus (I) ‘kiss’, diitsnt (I)~ tt 


(b) Long Vowels”? 


i, /i/. By far the most prevalent form of realization is long un- 
Hed d, cf. tswa ‘two’, zaf ‘soap’, lam ‘loam’, wax ‘soft, tender, weak’, 
(II1) ‘pasture’, Strdm] ‘Sabbath hat’, ag ‘eye’, laknan (1) ~lagnan 
hikonan (II, TID) ‘to deny, disavow’, ram ‘cream’, mat ‘Mad (place 
)', nara ‘girl’, Sala ‘question to the rabbi’, kasaf ‘script’. 

4 result of the confusion of western and eastern Yiddish levels, d can 
‘ute with ¢i, ai, or gia, cf. gidvm (1) ~ eidam (I) ~ ddam (I, Il, 1D) ~ dda 
Il) ‘son-in-law’, kleid (1) ~ klad (1, 11, TM) ‘clothes, dress’, darheim ~ 
jn ‘at home’, wais (I) ~ waz (I, II, HI) ‘I know, he knows’, flas (I, Il, 
» flajs (II, TID ‘flesh, meat’, sraibm (1) ~ Srabm (1) ~ sreibm (II, M11) ‘to 
_ weib (I, Tl, Ti) ~weiB (I)~wab (I, II, 111) ‘wife’, tswag ~ tsweig 
wh, twig’, earn (1) ~ arn (II, TID ‘Aaron’. 

find the same phenomenon in the relation of d to du and of au to ¢ 
») in bam (1, IL, 1) ~baum (1) ~ baum (1) ‘tree’, glabm (I, Il) ~ 
) (1) ‘to believe’, rax (I, TI, III) ~ rox (1) ~ rdivx (1) ‘smoke’, rdxan (II, 
pajxan (II, 111) ~ rduxan (I) ‘to smoke’. 


19 8, Kranzmayer, Historische Lautgeographie ..., pp. 25ff. 

20 In Hungarian, the same form occurs as a loanword, /plé/. 

21 This term was used by Frings in connection with the Rhenish dialects, wher 
intended to point to the fact that the different phonetic phenomena penetrate 
words in a differential way, depending on their geography. q 


1 do not want to go into the problem of quantity: in general, it is of phonemic 
ler; cf. /bin/ ‘am’ but /bin/ ‘bee’. 
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The open sound seems to prevail, cf. z/ ‘ass’, gléz] ‘glass’, wégp 
siuse of, on account of, for the sake of, for’, mégp ‘stomachs’, trén 
r’ (1: only plural trgnan), dérpx ‘way’ (abstr.)’, ts¢lam ‘cross, crucifix’, 
» ‘Passover feast’; k‘@t~ k‘ét ‘chain’, wégp ~ wégp ‘wagons’, bétn (I~ 
y (Il, III) ‘to pray, beg’, frégp (I) ~frége (I, Il, III) ‘to ask’, xédar 
» yédar (I, ILD ‘Jewish elementary school’, k‘éwar (1) ~kéwar (I, I) 
ye’, xésad (I) ~ xé@sad (II, IIL) ‘grace’, pésax (1) ~ pésox (II, IIL) “Pass- 
’, as against jégar ‘hunter’, mégp “to be permitted’, véln ‘to choose’, 
wn 2px ‘to feel ashamed’, éland ‘misery’, étsa(s) ‘advice’, counsel (pl.)’. 
wfore /r/ I often found the diphthongal variants én ~ éa~¢a, rarely 
) lin the speech of informant I, ef. rgor (I) ~rér (I, ILD) ‘tube’, /ear (1) ~ 
(II, 111) ‘empty’, swear (I~ swer (I, IIL) ‘heavy, difficult’, swér (II, 
J» iwear (1) ‘father-in-law’, sgar (1)~ Ser (Il, I11)~sdr (1) ‘scissors’, 
wer ~ miljondr ‘millionaire’. 

he vacillation between @/e and ai/ei in sng (II, WD) ~snaj (I) ‘snow’, 
1) ~fldi (I, I, TMD ‘fleas’, én (1, U1, 1) ~5@n (II, IT) ~ sein (1) ‘pretty, 
tiful’ and mélpx (I, IL, ID) ~ meilpx (1) ‘king’ (also in cards) is due to 
tral Yiddish influence. On the alternation @~e, cf. 2.113. 

jerary German influence is indicated by sporadic 6, cf. lowe (II, IID) 
(1: léf, TI knows /éw in addition to léwe), trédlarmarkt (1) ‘rag-fair, 
‘lothes market’. 

terary and colloquial Hungarian knows only long é (the long open 
nt occurs only in dialects). It is the sound used by young people, as in 
/, pésah, héder. 


A facultative variant of a is d, cf. /afn (II, I) ~/dfn (1) ‘to run? 
the rounded vowel is fixed in wdldx ‘Wallach, Rumanian’. ; 
A single case is presented by gax (I)~gipx (II, II) ‘sudden(ly)’ 
emplifying the combination of Western and Central Yiddish. 
2.122. /5/. Like the short phoneme /o/, the long /6/ exhibits two fo 
realization: close 6 and open @. The vacillation we saw in the case of 
/o/ seems here to yield ¢ as the usual form in the majority of etymolog 
clear roots. This is the result of the Austro-Bavarian influence. Thu 
close 6 represents a facultative, in fact an affective variant. Cf. gdp] “ 
tog ‘day’, nod] ‘needle’, slOgp ‘to beat, strike’, tl ‘valley’, gadOxas ‘stor 
ache’, bw] ‘Babylon’; furthermore, ndp/ (1) ~nGp] (II, II) ‘navel’, bit 
blézn ‘to blow, sound’, n6man~ndman ‘name’, brdxa (1) ~ bréxa (It 
‘blessing, benediction’, drd¥a (1) ~ drésa (II, Il) ‘sermon’, /65n (1) 
(II, III) ‘language’, k‘osar (1) ~ kOsar (II, TI) ‘permitted according | 
Law’; also dtam ‘breath’, dgrdz] ‘gooseberry’, mdnvt ‘month’, Sof ‘s! 
moln ‘1. to grind; 2. to paint’, rdf ‘rabbi’, gdlas ‘exile’, nasoma * 
nosn (1) ~nésa (II, IM) ‘Nathan’, déwnd (1) ~ dowad (II, IIT) ‘David’. 
Our assertion concerning the role of Austro-Bavarian influence c 
confirmed by the fact that the open variant only sporadically o Cl 
the Hebrew-Aramaic component, cf. the examples above. 
In position before /r/, informant I also showed diphthongal fo n 
wor (I, II, I1)~wéor (1) ‘I/he was’, gértn (I, I, T)~gortn CI, 
goortn (1) ‘garden’, bért (I, IL, Il) ~ bdort (1) ‘beard’, drwas] (IL, TH) 
(I) ‘ear’. 
A fluctuation between 6~@, di, du, au and i is indicated in 5/@ i 
sldifn (II, II) ‘to sleep’, hos (1) ~ hdiz (II, TD) ‘hare’, /oz (II, I) ~4 
‘ticket’, rovr (1) ~rdir (II, II) ‘reed, tube, pipe’, fog] (II, IM) ~ cit 
‘bird’ (but I also fog/nest ‘bird’s nest’!) tauxp ~ texp ‘to dip, duck’, 
(1) ~ Sow] (II, II) ‘shovel’, Staub (I, Il, I) ~ stob (1) ~ Stob (II, TM): 
(1) ‘dust’, blau (I, I, WD ~ b/d (2) ~ bl6 (1) ~ bla (1) ‘blue’. 
The literary and colloquial Hungarian of the capital knows only 
long 6, which is used in young people’s Yiddish, cf. behdwed (<ba i 
bax@wed) ‘honorable’, héhem (<xdxam [I]~xoxam [II, TH) ‘a 
blézol ( < blézn~ blézn) ‘he blows (the shophar)’. 
2.123. /é/. The realizations of the long phoneme /é/ run paralle 
those of the short /e/-sound: accordingly we have close é alongside 
or very open @. The confusion of the e-sounds mentioned above 23% 
virtually no trace of the distinction which Budapest Yiddish had in 
times: the variants are mostly facultative or occasional like those ¢ 


. [iii a/. Long /i/ and /i/ are fullfledged phonemes in our dialect; 
Win ‘to call’, hit ‘hat’, fis ‘foot’, riiby (1) ~riibm (IL, IID) ‘beet, carrot, 
‘ip’, p'airam (l)~piram (UL, WD) ‘Purim’, smal (1)~Smiila (Il, TW) 
uel’, jariiSa ‘heritage’, biiSa ‘shame, disgrace’, as against zibn ‘seven’, 
‘boot’, ligp ‘to lie’, jid ‘Jew’, tif ‘deep’, k‘i ‘cows’, mi ‘trouble, pains’, 
‘green’, tswi (man’s name), metsi ‘ag~matsi'a ‘bargain, occasional 
use’, joSiwo ‘advanced religious school or rabbinical academy’, 
1 ‘religious laws’. 

position before /r/, informant I also used diphthongal variants: Snir 
|, 111) ~ Sniiar (1) ‘daughter-in-law’ (III: also Snir), kriimpirn (i, 1) ~ 
iplorn (D) ‘potatoes’, t‘ir (II, IIL) ~ iar (I) ‘1. door; 2. animal’. 

/ may induce a diphthongal variation, cf. binx ‘book’, lipxt ‘1. light; 
dle’, krioxp~kriaxp ‘to creep, crawl’, taxripxam ‘shrouds’, rivx 
on’. More complicated variations are to be seen in zixar~zexar~ 


223'Ch. f.n519, cf, 2.122. 
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zdxar ‘sure’ and nixtarn (I, I, IL) ~niixtarn (1) ‘sober’. It may be obs 
that /ii/ before /x/ becomes short, cf. 2.114. 
The immigration of Central Yiddish speakers, above all from Cary 
russia, since the last century is responsible for the confusion of the § 
phonemic levels, cf. stb and stjb ‘room’, kig] (Il) ~kig] (I) ( 
k‘iig] [1], kiig/ [I]) ‘bullet, ball; a sort of pastry’, jasija ‘Joshua’. Op en 
typically Central Yiddish correspondence to etymological i, i, tio, i 
Concerning the alternations i~ii and i~i, cf. 2.114. 
Long i is, like short u, an imported phenomenon and appears onl 
facultative variant or in words absolutely strange to the Budapest ¢ 
cf. sial(a) (1) ‘non-Jewish school’ (but si/ ‘synagogue’; II, III do n 
tinguish the words and say Si/ in both cases), Jauzbib ‘a naughty b¢ 
(i, I, Ill) ~dai~ doi (il, IW) ‘here’, géd/~ giid] (1) ‘a respected m 
expert in the Talmud’ (II, III: unknown).?° 
In the Yiddish of younger people only #~ ii, i~i and a~u can be 
as in Hungarian, ; and the diphthongs ip, tiv do not occur, cf. pi 
purim, griin (family name), jesivd, ziher ‘sure’, tahrihem, kiiglin 
kiigli, stil ‘synagogue’. 


4 hdinik (1) ~hénig (ll, ID ‘honey’ and /dugp (1) ~ /égp (I, IL) ‘lies, 
ths’. The phonetically neighboring dj and ai alternate in grdis~ 
. in the usage of subject II and III also grais~grdis ‘great, big’. As 
ie alternations di~ 6/0, Gi~ei~i, Gu~ 6, cf. 2.122. 

Ye variations of dugp (I, Il) with dgp (ID ‘eyes’ is probably due to 
inatical factors. An instructive case of the free distribution mentioned 
© is seen in the alternations zdugp ‘to suck’, zeikt ‘she sucks’ and 
yu ‘wet-nurse’. The “‘triphthong” div ~ dia~ di’, resp. giv is a com- 
Jory variant in the position before x or, rarely, r: hdjpx ‘high’, rdjnx 
Well, odor; 2. smoke’, Sdiaxnt (I, Il, 1) ~Sdixnt (II, IT) ‘(kosher) 
wr’, k‘divx (1, I, 111) ~k‘einx (1) ‘strength, power’, diarnx ‘a wander- 
Wepear’, jdiaras’~jojoras ‘heir’. But di always appears before x in 
‘merchant, shopkeeper’. 

magyarized young people lack du and instead of dij~ej they 
lee dj or oj, cf. ezdj (<azdi~azei) ‘so’, gaj~ goj (< gai), gajte ~ gojte 
to) ‘gentile woman’, Sajfer (<Sdifar), brdjges, majre ~ mdjré (!). The 
ish triphthongs are likewise replaced by dj in Sdjhet, djrah, kajah (in 
Apression Skdjah < skdivx ~ Skeipx ‘thanks, thank you’). 






































(c) Diphthongs 


2.131. /au ai oi/. The original phonemic distribution of du on the on 
and di~gi on the other, found to exist in many districts of the Y 
Yiddish area,?” shows some traces in the Budapest dialect. Bt 
appear to converge in a phoneme /ai/, representing a mean value b 
the extremes du and gj. At the same time, however, we have t 
the fact that all these forms are absolutely equivalent renditions 
prototype, cf. p‘duln ‘Poland’, dupst ‘fruit’, wdunan ‘to dwell’, dubn * 
duvim (1) ~ dGuvn (1) ~ dufn (II, IT) ‘oven, stove’ (also the Yiddish 
Buda); zdul (II, II) ~ zdil (1) ‘sole’, hduf (1) ~hdif (II, U1) ‘yard 
‘Polish’, strdi ‘straw’, tdit ‘dead’, gdi ‘gentile’, Sdjfor ‘ritual horn 
‘Salomon’, mdisa ‘Moses’, rdit (I, U, I) ~reit (Ul, ID) ‘red’, sa 
‘already’, k‘dit (II, Ill) ~k‘git (1) ‘dirt, mud’, brdigas (1) ~ breigas | 
‘angry’, mdira (II, 11) ~meira (1) ‘fear, dread, fright’, jeinasan ) 
‘Jonathan’, ngit ‘need’, Steisn ‘to push, thrust’, manegira ‘menora 
feature called umlaut by German scholars seems to be the soureg 


/ei ai ai/. Among these diphthongs, ¢i is generally regarded as a 
form, though the speakers often hesitate between gi and the ai 
i) came with Central Yiddish immigrants into the original Budapest 
|. We have only ei in freid ‘joy, gladness, delight’, beig/ ‘a pastry 
{ in the form of a roll’, /eit ‘people’, heizar ‘houses’, peits ‘whip’, 
‘eal, part’, ‘gis ‘Tisza River’ (cf. German Theiss), freind ‘relative’, 
Pune’, feigl ‘birds’, deingas ~ deinges ‘cares’ (only I; II, 11: unknown). 
final position the diphthong regularly sounds as di, cf. hdj ‘hay’, nai 
, halowdai (1) ~ alawaj (U1, TID) ‘would that ...’, drdj ‘three’, aj ‘egg’, 
some cases this variant occurs in medial position as well, cf. Sndit ‘it 
‘ The short diphthong ai is more frequent as a variant of ¢/, or, on 
fier hand, as an etymologically separate vowel in some words: e.g. 
Yich’, énlain ‘chair arm or back’, dgalait ‘reclining’, fraj ‘free’, Snaj (I) 
(i, IIL: sn); maizale (U1, TI) ~ meizale (I) ‘little mouse’, majrav 
fw prayer’, bleibn (1)~blaibn (Il, ID ‘to remain’, tseit (I) ~ tsajt 
Ml) ‘time’, sreit~ Srait ‘he cries’, xrain~xrein ‘horse radish’, Sraibm 
bm (11, IM) ‘to write’ (I: also srdbm!). A noteworthy alternation 
discerned in zeiftsn (1) and ziifatsn (II, III) ‘to sigh’. 
«| confusion pervades the comparative forms klénar (I) ~klenar (I, 
1) ~ k/dnar (II, 11) ~ kleinar (1) ‘smaller’. On the alternations ¢j~ é/2, 
, ¢//ai~ a, see 2.123, 2.133, 2.121. 
sition before /r/ and /x/ we find triphthongal variants, gia ~ gin ~ 


2° Cf. U. Weinreich’s classification in ‘“‘A Retrograde Sound Shift in the G 
Survival,” in Misceldnea homenaje a André Martinet, La Laguna, 1958, vol. H, p 
also F. J. Beranek, “‘Jiddisch,” in Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, ed. W. 
Berlin—Bielefeld—Munich, 2nd ed., 1957, coll. 1975ff. 4 

26 The word is considered as typical Eastern Yiddish on Hungarian territot 
other, more indigenous expressions are normally used. 

27 Beranek, “‘Jiddisch,” coll. 1975f. 
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dia~ div, etc.; cf. t‘eiar ‘dear’, feiar (I)~faiar (II, Il) ‘fire’, p*e 
peiarte ‘peasant’s wife’, heiar (1) ~hdiv (II, ID) ‘this year’, dia (I)* 
(II, II) ‘eggs’, similarly glginx ‘1. like, alike; 2. soon’, /eixt (I)~/ 
(II, II) ‘easy, light’. A German influence may be proved in filae) 
‘perhaps’; the dialectal word is ef¥ar. Alternation with dia is seen in 
(I) ~ tdiara (1, Il, Tl) ‘the Law’. Without being contextually dete 1 
the triphthong occurs in other positions, too, e.g. in /dian ‘to 
Idianan ~ laianan ‘to read (the Law)’, xdias ‘life’, lawdia ‘burial, fi 
The Ctl. Yiddish form peias (I) ‘earlocks’ also belongs here, alth 
informants II and III do not use a “glide” in this word: pé‘as. A § 
case is the name ‘Aaron’, cf. 2.121. f 
The Yiddish of young people shows the state prevailing in Hung 
viz. the lack of all these diphthongs and triphthongs: ndjmdn~n 
Neumann (family name), bejgli (<beig/), frdjd Freud, rejh Reich (1 
names), tdjre ‘the Law’, mdjrev, pdajes. i 


Niighly possible that /au/ in our case represents neither an original 
phthongization” nor a “‘survival’” form, but is the result of a retrograde 
(like that to @ in eastern Yiddish)*° determined by several—mostly 
‘Alinguistic—factors. 

4 the diphthong is unknown in Hungarian, the substitute form d‘u or 
d@ appear in the Yiddish of young people; e.g. b/d*u Blau, rdfmdn 
{nann (family names). 

) the Hebrew-Aramaic component of the dialect the diphthong /au/ 
jot originally occur, but as a result of Western Ashkenazic (German) 
lence upon the liturgy in the recitation of sacred texts we often hear au 
ad of the dialectal di~ gi, cf. bdira and baura ‘Creator’ in benediction 
ulas. The diphthong au is also transcribed in Latin letters in the 
gurian journal of the Community, where we sometimes find both 
4 on one and the same page; e.g. “‘raus” =/raus/ by a reformed rabbi 
“vajs” = /rdjf~ rdis/ ‘beginning...’ (. . ./haSono/ ‘of the year’) by an 
jodox rabbi.3? 

2.133. /au/. The phoneme at present is rendered as au, cf. auf % 


arauf ‘up’, faul ‘lazy’, zaubar ‘clean’, haus ‘house’, maus ‘mouse’, 
‘mouth’, baux ‘belly’, raubm (1) ‘to rob’ (II, ILL know only ga 
gazlanan). In the position before (old) /r/ and in some similar ¢ 
triphthongal variant appears, as in p‘aya (I1)~p‘avar (II, IT) “pe 
mauar ‘wall’, zauar ‘sour’ and bayan ‘to build’.—In unstressed syllak 
can be reduced to d~a, cf. dfsteln ‘to set/put up’. 

The number of lexical divergences is very great, i.e. there is hes 
between au and other sounds as 6, 6, di, du, d, it, ei; cf. Staub (1, U, 
§tob (1) ~ stob (II, TM) ~ Stab (1) ‘dust’, baum (1) ~ bam (I, TH, 1) ~ ba 
‘tree’, grau~gro ‘grey’, blau (I, Il, I)~b/6 (I) ~ dio (I) ~ dla (DY) 
taub (I, T1)~tauB (1)~tdb (1) ‘pigeon’, tauxp~toxp ‘to dip, 
Sauf] (1) ~Sdw] (IL, TID ‘shovel’, dauman (1, 1, 11) ~ dimen (1) tH 
haut (1) ~ heit (II, 111) ‘skin, hide’. | 

It is usually assumed that, from an etymological point of view, a 
can here correspond to former # in Western Yiddish.”® But its equi 
in Ctl. Yiddish dialects, on the one hand, and the astonishing pi 
with many medieval German “language islands” (Sprachinseln) in; 
eastern Europe (at least as regards the correspondences 0~6@), | 
other, suggest caution about the drawing of premature conclusio: 


, CONSONANTS 
(a) Semivowels 


1, /j/. The consonantal phoneme /j/ occurs in this form only in initial 
lion: jid ‘Jew’, jex (1) ~jext (I, IID ‘yoke’, jam ‘sea’, jeykaf (D) ‘Jacob’, 
/ Joshua; Jesus’. The more frequent form is the glide j in the position 
een vowels. With respect to the glide we have to differentiate between 
{and back vowels: before a, 0 the glide becomes an organic part of a 
Hilled triphthong (dia, giv, etc.), even though in several cases it appears 
Hie full form of the phoneme, cf. ndias (occasionally also ndjas ‘new(s)’), 
~jajin ‘wine’. Before ii, d, i, 7 the speaker also can choose j or j: 
) » jasija ‘Joshua’, t‘iiia (L) ~ twilja (IL, I) or tiija ~ twiija ‘grain’. 
unstressed initial syllables of some words, /j/ can be dropped, as in 
‘yl (IL, IM) ~isro-al (1) ‘Israel’, jitshek (II, ID) ~itshok (1) ~itshox 
lisig (1) ~ itsag (IL, ID) ‘Isaac’, jax ~ x (unstressed variants to the full 
NN ipx) ‘TP. 
position after consonants and before vowels we often hear j, but the 
jvowel is also absolutely normal: berja ‘an excellent/very strong man’, 
jnirjam (LQ) ~ marjam (IL, WL) ~~ marjam (II, TM) ‘Miriam’. 
« Yiddish survivals in the speech of young people have the single 
28 Cf, Weinreich, “Retrograde Sound Shift,” loc. cit.; Beranek, “Jiddisch,” & j, cf. jdjin, mirjam, jam; in unstressed positions, i: izra:el~ izro el, 
29 This au~ 6/6 variation is a striking phenomenon in the German diaspora 
of Deutschpilsen (Hung. Nagybérzsény) in Northern Hungary and in certaii 
Italian dialect islands as well; cf. “Randbemerkungen,” pp. 351f. See also E. 
mayer, Historische Lautgeographie . . ., §§34f., 21b3, 14d3. 


1), Weinreich, ‘Retrograde Sound Shift,” Joc. cit. 
t)/ dlet XVI (1960), no. 18 (September 15, 1960), p. 1. 
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ssian, Ukrainian) /1/.24 This quality occurs in all positions, cf. linxt 
it, candle’, /dlnx (I, Il, II) ~/dlox (1) ‘sheet’, Jawdna ‘moon’, bliim 
ywer’, plaparn ‘to babble’, plok ‘plug, peg’, sldxt “bad, ill’, glik ‘luck’, 
vbm ‘to pick’, wald ‘wood, forest’, welkp ‘cloud(s)’, falp ‘to fall’, 
jior (only 1) ‘washtub’, felgp ‘to follow’, gelzn ‘gnat’, zelxp ‘to smoke 
wit)’, k‘elar ‘cellar’, t°61 ‘valley’, twilp ‘prayer’, Smiil (1) ~ Smiila (1, TID 
muel’. 

When intervocalic or final, this /I/ is sometimes longish and cacuminal,*° 
helo ‘Heller’ (=cent), t‘g/v ‘plate’, dla~dle ‘all’, gezé] ‘journeyman’, 
/ ‘still, quiet’, Sef ‘1. bell; 2. diamonds (in cards)’. 

As a positional variant after dorsals it can also appear as palatalized J’, 
yl'dz (besides gids) ‘glass’, gl’¢bm (bes. glaubm) ‘believe’, kl’a (~kld) 
ll, little’. If /I/ stands in a syllabic position after consonants, / regularly 
4 sharp onset (it is “‘stosstonig’’); sometimes, after dorsals, we find /': 
impt ‘mouldy’, maz] ‘luck’, gdd]~ giid] (only 1) ‘a respected man, an 
yert in the Talmud’, bdw/ ‘Babylon’, senx/ ‘brains, mind’, him] ‘heaven, 
', Steind] (1)~ stan] (II, I) ‘gravel’; as against zau-ig/’ ‘hedgehog’, 
/ ‘organ’, but gaSauk]t ‘swung’. 

Yhe rudiments contain only /, absolutely corresponding with the 
figarian equivalent, cf. volf Wolf (family name), Sal ‘synagogue’, 
t, levdne. Yiddish ] appears here either as -¢/ or as -1i,°° e.g. mazel (in 
weltof)~mazli ‘luck’, siderli ‘prayer book’ (<sidar]), bévli ‘inferior 
nis’. 


2. /r/. The phoneme is in all positions a rolled apical r, but in the 
yole of some speakers uvular R may also appear,®” cf. riifm ‘to call’, 
{ ‘broad’, grim ‘awl’, prifiin ‘test’, fri ‘early’, trdig ‘trough’, Striimp 
veking’, gribn ‘greaves’, krig ‘war’, naris ‘mad, foolish, odd’, barg 
ountain’, Stark (1) ~ stark (II, WD) ‘strong’. 

A positional variant is an imperfectly pronounced ' which can vanish 


2.212. /w/. The phoneme /w/ is regularly rendered as a labiod 
sound (cf. nadéwn ‘alms’, daweira ‘Deborah’, downd (1) ~ dowad (IL 
‘David’), but the bilabial equivalent can be observed as well, not of 
clusters, as in Swarts ‘black’, tsway ‘tongs’, kwit] ‘note’, iiygwd ‘U 
(place name), /éwn ‘lions’, but in other positions, too; cf. gvale (I) ~é 
and éwar] (II, II) ‘oven/stove (dim.)’. The sound w may alternate 
voiced bilabial b as in the medieval German colonies in Central Slova 
Informant I, for example, said beltkrig ‘world war’ etc., without pere 
the difference in his own pronunciation. In German dialects the alt 
tion w~b is a very old one and d is even today characteristic of esp 
archaic diaspora dialects in the eastern and southeastern areas of 
tiguous German territory.*° 
A semivowel yu occurs as a second element of triphthongs, cf. p‘ayi 
IIL) ~p‘aua (1) ‘peasant’, mayar ‘wall’, zauar ‘sour’, bayan ‘to build’, 
correlation like the one between j and i cannot be observed here. 
Under literary German influence we find the form wir besides th 
dialectal form mir ‘we’. wir is, of course, a variant brought abo 
“refinement” of speech. 
When final, /w/ appears as v or—even more often—as f, cf. léf( 1) 
(but III: /éw; and /éwn regularly in the plural), jentav ~jentaf~jd 
jontaf ‘a Jewish holiday’ (besides jentawesn ‘feast’), jeykaf ‘Jacob 
sides jeinkav] dim.), ganaf~ ganav ‘thief’ (and ganwanan ‘to steal’). | 
times before nasals and liquids we see the same alternation in 
position: katsowm (1) ~katsdfn (1) ~ katsofm (I) ‘butchers’, Sauf] (I): 
(II, ID) ‘shovel’. q 
The Yiddish of young people shows, like Hungarian, only labiode 
levaje ‘burial’, doved ‘David’, hdlevdj ‘would that . . .’ etc. In final p 
the fluctuation between v and f is also present: gdnef, but jdntev~ 
and the like. 
(b) Liquids 
'', J. Beranek, Die jiddische Mundart Nordostungarns, Briinn-Leipsic, 1941, §2. 
| have called these “long” consonants cacuminal because, in contrast to the true 
inates of the neighboring languages, they are not true “‘consonantal diphthongs,” 
{ wre distinguished by pressure and a retroflexion of the tongue. Cf. “‘“Randbemer- 
wen,” p. 343. 
i Pct . J. Hutterer, “Zur Frage der jiddischen Lehnwérter im Madjarischen,” 
Yiellungen aus dem Arbeitskreis fiir Jiddistik 11 (1960), pp. 24ff. ; idem, “Tréfi~ tréfli~ 
Wil,” Magyar nyelv LVI (1961), 84ff. 
/ The use of the uvular R was generally considered as a characteristic of the speech 
ie Hungarian aristocracy and the Jewish upper middle classes. It is to be noted that 
sontrast to the general lingual r in Yiddish, in the old Russian Empire, too, the use 
‘ular R was called kyasivyj b’eloyuskij aksent by one of the most important settle- 
ts of old Russian Jewry. 


2.221. /l/. The phoneme /I/ resembles common German /I/. It i 
darker than Hungarian /I/ but not so dark as the so-called Slavic ( 


32 J, Hanika, Ostmitteldeutsch-bairische Volkstumsmischung im westkarpa 
Bergbaugebiet, Miinster/W., 1933, p. 81; idem, Siedlungsgeschichte und Lautge 
des deutschen Haulandes in der Mittelslowakei, Munich, 1952, §40 (pp. 96f.). 

33 Cf, “Randbemerkungen,” pp. 357f.; H. Protze, “Zum bairischen und ostfrai 
Anteil am Siebenbiirgisch-Sachsischen,” in Jahrbuch fiir Frinkische Lande. fc 
XX (=Festschrift E. Schwarz I), Kallmiinz-Opf., 1960, pp. 338ff.; E. Schwa 
bleme alter Sprachinselmundarten,” Beitrdige zur Geschichte der deutschen Spr 
Literatur LVI (1934), pp. 353ff.; idem, Die deutschen Mundarten, Gottin ge 
pp. 100ff.; idem, Die Herkunft der Siebenbiirger und Zipser Sachsen, Munic 
p. 191. 
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completely. But in this case the following consonant becomes long, 
k‘a'sn ‘cherry’, va" stlox (I, I, WD) ~ vastlyx (II, II) ‘frankfurter’, /@ 
(I, I, 1) ~fatsag (II) ‘forty’, werts] (1) ~ wots] (II, U1) ~ wats] (I, 
‘root’, sparn (1) ~ Span (II, II) ‘to shut, block’. 

We find the same in the Hebrew-Aramaic component of our dial 
riis ‘Ruth’, bris (1) ~ bris (II, ID) ‘circumcision’, priita ‘penny’ (as a par 
idiomatic expressions), drésa (I) ~drosa (II, II) ‘sermon’, sréra ‘1 
chief, boss’, xewra ‘company’, awrém ‘Abraham’, xerbm ‘destructi 
An alternation r~" is conditioned by a strong velarized x before i 
x'iipa (I) ~ xriipa (1) ~ x"iipa (II, TID) ‘canopy’. 

Noteworthy is the alternation of /~r in sékel~ sékol and sékar ‘lie 
informant I. 

Young people always produce lingual r, as in Hungarian; cf. ¢ 
tréefli, hevrd, Stark Stark (family name), but never in hiipe < x"iipa; 
‘rabbi’, rot Roth (family name). y 


Munkatsch’ (Hung. Munkacs, Ukr. Mukatevo), iygarn ‘enue » 
yk ‘spark’) and a “laryngal” p after k, g, y (bergp ‘to borrow 2 ligp to 
Iie’, trdgp ‘to carry’, frégp ~frégp ‘to ask’, liigp ‘to tell lies’, melkp ‘to milk’, 
mekp ‘to smell’, bodekp ‘a bridal se (cf. German Bedecken), 
; *p~ gagayan ‘gone’, faldy’p ‘to demand’. ! 
ci es rae is quite absorbed, unlike Central Yiddish: 
iyily (1) ~ tsiy (I, TID ‘tongue’, tsay ‘tongs’, Jay ‘long’, tsway ‘force’. n ad 
bsorbed in distig (1; but II, III: dinstag) ‘Tuesday’, motig ‘Monday’, 
isen ‘15’, fiiftsig ‘50’, fiifte ‘fifth’ (all I). 
Young people pronounce n as in Hungarian, cf. vinternits Winternitz 
mily name), note ~ndsen ‘Nathan’, 


(d) Labials 


21. /b/. This phoneme is a voiced bilabial plosive consonant in all 
sitions, ef. brik, boksp (1) ~ beksar (I, III) ‘carob’ (cf. German Bocks- 
yn), beln ‘to bark’, baly ‘ball’, bli-an ‘to blossom’, hebam ‘midwife’, 
wibar ‘clean’, Stib] ‘little room’, zib ‘sieve’, tswébn ‘raisins’, broxa (I)~ 
(xa (II, IM) ‘blessing, benediction’, balbds ‘master of the house, house- 
lolder’, sabes ‘Sabbath’. 

In intervocalic position a long b occasionally occurs: glibarn ‘to curdle, 
oagulate’, dbp (1)~dbp (1)~dbp (II, ID) ‘but’, baba (I)~ baba (II, U1) 
randmother’, ksiiba ‘marriage contract’. 

When final (as in the Bavarian dialects in Hungary) /b/ occurs as a 
hulf-lenis, especially in the speech of informant I, surely as a consequence 
of the surrounding diaspora German (Bavarian) and Viennese (te. es 
jivarian) vernacular influence,°* cf. tauB (1) ~ taub (II, IID) ~ 1b (1) “deaf”, 
/B (1) ~wab (I, Il, TID ‘wife’, iB ‘dear’, geB (I) ‘give’, grdB (I) ~ greb (I, 
Hi, ILD ‘1. coarse, rough; 2. unpolished, rude’. 

Likewise we find an unvoiced p before unvoiced consonants: zipte 
seventh’, /ept ‘he lives’, gehdpt ‘had’, gr@pst ‘you dig’, ldpk‘és ‘loaf cheese’. 

The vacillation between b and p in final position resembles the alterna- 
lion b~B, cf. k‘alb (1, 11, M11) ~ K‘alp (1) ‘calf’, farb (1) ~ farb (II, IT) ~ farp 
1!) ‘color’. This alternation of b and p~p‘ can be observed in other 
sitions too, but for different, lexical historical reasons: biik] (1) ~ bik] 
1) ~ p‘iik] (II, ID ‘hump, back’, bdudy (II, TIT) ~ pdudn (1) ‘garret, loft’. 
I ~ pilt ~ pilD ‘picture’, basis ~ psisn ‘soiled with feces’, ebas~ epas~ ebes 
(1) ~ epas (1, II, IIL) ‘something’, neb/ (1) ~ ned] (1, U1, IIT) ~nep] (1) fog ‘ 

As to the variations b~ w, cf. 2.212. This is seen also in dbnd (I) ~ Ownt 
(1, 111) ~ want (II, TM) ‘evening’. 


(c) Nasals 


2.231. /m/. The phoneme is bilabial m, cf. motig ‘Monday’, mist ‘d 
magod ‘preacher’, ml ‘narrow, small’, Smadn ‘to baptize’, ziimar ‘su m 
emas ‘1. truth; 2. right, correct’, ponam ‘face’, zem| ‘roll’, xdxma~ x@. 
‘cleverness, prudence’, dtam ‘breath’. In intervocalic and final posi 
there also occurs so-called long, cacuminal m; cf. ganiiman ‘taken’, 
‘ever’, k‘iiman ‘to come’, diim ‘silly, fool’, ram ‘Rome’, tiima ‘church’. 

Labiodental ry and a dorso-bilabial nasal are only positional vari 
and need not be transcribed. /m/ is labiodental in the position be 
labiodental spirants (imp ‘to vaccinate’, Simpan ‘to cuss’, Striimp ‘st 
ings’, heimwé ‘home-sickness’) and dorso-bilabial before g (timgay “go 
round, circuit’). 

Lexically, /m/ alternates with /n/ in ddam (I, I, Ill) ~ddn (I, 
(besides I: gidam~ gidam) ‘son-in-law’. 

The rudiments do not differ from the old forms: melamed ( < malam 
‘Jewish teacher’, emes, ponem. 


2.232. /n/. The phoneme is usually rendered as a dental, cf. nd ‘nee 
knex] ‘ankle’, Snel ‘quick(ly)’, ménvt ‘month’, brenan ‘to burn’, 
‘dog’, winty ‘winter’, gdnts ‘1. quite, whole; 2. goose’, ments ~ mens “¥ 
human being’. 

In intervocalic and final position “long,” cacuminal n occurs too, bt 
rather rare: Spin(¢) ‘spider’, wan ‘when’, diinar ‘thunder’, gawiinan “Wo 
Likewise we find a dorsal y before /g, k/ (tsimariyk (1) ‘cinnam 


Singa ‘finger’, Sling] ‘rascal’, iiggwa ‘Uzhorod’ (Hung. Ungvar), miiy ” Cf. “Randbemerkungen,” pp. 339f. 
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wlusively as a positional variant after such labial sounds as m, cf. 
wl ~~ Simeol ‘he cusses’. 


In the Yiddish of young people b stands in all cases: rebe ‘rabbi’, sd 
bezdin ‘Jewish law-court’ (<bazdin), boHer ‘young man’, but p in 


pv ebiercgpalnnciniaipesnm ice sveee . /f/ may also appear as a phoneme in all positions: fis ‘foot, leg’, 


‘fox’, fldks ‘flax’, fratig ‘Friday’, frizér ‘hairdresser’, k‘dfty cattan 5 
‘spoon’, k‘rdft ‘power’, Sof ‘sheep’, tif ‘deep’, Sarf ‘sharp’, dorf village ; 
As a positional or occasional variant, “long,” cacuminal b esainieedidn 
ial and final position: efn ‘open’, galéfn ‘run (pp.)’, Sif ‘ship’, k*iifa 
nk, box’, Biff] ‘buffalo’. tin 

) the vacillation f~, see 2.243. 
Rey se w can appear instead of /f/: welv besides 
‘wolf’, wolvel Wolf (a pet name), e/vn ~ elf ‘eleven’. 
Nudiments have only f, cf. s(e)fard (<svarD) ‘Spanish Jew’, volf Wolf 
lily name). 


2.242. /p/. This unvoiced fortis phoneme is observed in all positis 
pest ~ pest ‘Pest’, pdp, ‘pap, paste’, pdrmat (only I) ‘parchment (only of 
Law)’, plats ‘place’, polak ‘Pole’, spéndal ‘splinter’, damp] ~ damp] ‘lea 
(cf. German Dampf), tsep] ~tsepele ‘plait of hair, pigtail (dim.)’, 
‘apple’, kndp ~ knop ‘button’, ziip ‘soup’, trepn ‘drop’. 

Initially before vowels aspirated p‘ is also very frequent; cf. p‘is 
piss’, p‘iiska ‘flint’, p‘araplé ‘umbrella, parasol’, p‘aua (I) ~p‘auar (II 
‘peasant’, p‘giarin~ p‘eiarte ‘peasant’s wife’, p‘iitar ‘butter’, p‘ga"/ 
‘pearl’, p‘iipa ‘doll’, p‘elts ‘fur, pelt’, P‘orats ~ p6rats ‘nobleman, aristo¢ 
P‘atarn ‘to get rid of *, P‘tiram ‘Purim’, p‘énamp ‘faces’.—It is hard to fi 0 
late a rule about the alternation P~P* in initial position before voy 
for they can always alternate with one another. We can perhaps defi: 
as an emphatic-positional variant of /p/, since it can be heard above ; 
emphatic speech. 

In intervocalic position (and before syllabic consonants) a “long, 
cacuminal variant p also occurs: tip] ‘little pot’, k‘epala ‘little hi 
P‘iipa ‘doll’, xapm ‘to seize, catch’, vipar ‘viper’. ; 

About the alternation p~b, cf. 2.241. 

Young people utter p throughout, as in Hungarian: pdrdplé, 
paterol ~ paterol ‘gets rid of’, pdnem, kdpele, polixi (<pdilis) ‘a P 
(Carpathorussian) Jew’. 


(e) Dentals 


1, /d/. The phoneme is rendered as voiced d: diink] ine dawsniee 
pray’, doktar ‘doctor, physician’, deykp ‘to think’, wernt thirst i jit 
» ides (11, TM) ‘Jewish, Yiddish’, sind] ‘shingle’, mddo ‘fashion, mode’, 
‘or’, jid ‘Jew’, geld ‘money’. 5 
When medial between vowels it can also become a “long” d, cf. awdda 
Hiainly’, while in final position it appears sometimes as an uciveared 
‘lenis D: felD (1) ~feld (I, II, TID) ‘field’, gaD ‘earth’, wilD ~ wild ‘wild’, 
P (1) ‘evening’, svarD ‘Spanish Jew’, r@D ‘wheel’. 
Av alternation may be observed in the case of d~t~T: k‘alt~k shed 
\l’, arbod~arbad~ drbvt~arbeit (I)~arbat (II, I) ‘work, labor’ ; 
pl ()~hempd (1)~hempt (I1)~hemod (I, TID) seaaaie , mit~mid 
wry’, k‘inT ()~k‘ind (1, 1, 1) ~ kind (IT, TD ‘child’. 
Valatalized dj has been recorded only in one Hourigarian place name: 
plox-mat ‘Hegyalja-Mad: Hegyalja (Tokay county)’. é 
Members of the younger generation do not know the variants DandT: 
long d in jidis is a spelling pronunciation of an international loan-form 
German jiddisch, English Yiddish) in their speech. 


2.243. /p Py/. The bilabial fricative is the usual rendition of this phone 
Striimp ‘stocking’, gip] ‘summit, top’, impn “to vaccinate’, simpar 
abuse, insult, rail’, hdmp ‘hemp’, pendale ‘a little pan’, glek ‘plug, | 
The variant Pp, a partial adjustment to the Pf of literary German - 
the surrounding colonial German dialects, seems to be used permane: 
above all, in medial and final position, cf. rémPeT] (I, Il: unknowr 
big slice of bread’, gPy/beimlyx ‘apple-trees (dim.)’, tseP@ besides ts¢ 
tsep ~ tsdp ‘plait of hair, pigtail’, tsePp ~ tsep (plural), k‘uPqp (1) ‘cop 
k‘arPon (1)~karpm (I) ‘carp’. 

When initial it often alternates with simple labiodental /f/: fan ~@é 
Pan ‘pan’, prim~frim ‘awl, bodkin’, perd~ Ferd ‘horse’, peifn I)~f 
(I) ~ pafn (II, IT) ‘to whistle’, péfv (I)~féefv (I) ~ gefar (II, IIT) ‘pepp 

The synchronic confusion of these sounds is typified by the fact th 
even affects words which historically had /f/, cf. plekig ‘spotted, stain 
penste ~ fenstp (I) ‘window’, finaf (1) ~ fiing (I, II) ‘five’. 

In the Yiddish of young people this gy does not occur, or it sta 


2, /t/. This sound displays variants analogous to those described for 
_ When initial before vowels we find here also t and emphatic t ict by 
©) fextar ‘daughter’, tiipx ‘1. cloth; 2. kerchief, shawl, newktis Shes 
ance’, tir (1) ~ tar (1) ‘1. door; 2. animal’, top~ tap ely and t‘epele 
tle pot’, t‘eiar ‘dear’, tana~t‘adna ‘Danube’, tes "Tisza (river name), 
Joy ‘prayer shawl’, tdira (I, Il, IID) ~ t‘ajarp (I) ‘Thora’.—Emphatic r° is 
dominant only in the speech of informant I. 

I) other positions ¢ alone is the rendition of this phoneme, cf. treiby 
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‘to chase, drive’, sii/ta ‘shoulder’, kn@tu ‘knot’, gerst] ‘barley’, brét ‘be O)\ eee a ornate 
welt ‘world’, giit ‘good’. 
In intervocalic position “long” (cacuminal) ¢ can also be obser 
P‘itar ‘butter’, wdfn ‘to wait’, bletar ‘leaves’, muta ‘mother’, miita ‘moth 
otar (I, rare) ‘adder’. 
As to the vacillation between ¢ and the d-sounds, see 2.251. 


21. /g/. The phoneme appears in all positions of the bailed re eee 
y)/ ‘fork’, gléz] ‘glass, cup’, grin ‘green’, /augp ‘lye, den , tsdgp He show ; 
/ ‘brick, tile’, dg ‘eye’, zdrg ‘care’, galpx ‘priest’, xega ‘Christian 
liday’. / 
The occasional variant k occurs as in lagnan~laknan~ dakewon . 
iy’, pogatsn~pokatsn ‘small _unsweetened cakes’, or as a “long 
Cuminal) g as in masiige ~ maSsiiga ~ maSiiga ‘crazy’. ; 

In the rudiments we find a voiced g in all positions, as in Hungarian: 
Sige, gemore (<gamora) “Gemara: advanced section of study’. 


2, /k/. The situation here is similar to that of /p/ and /t/. The phoneme 
4 rendered only by informant I as an aspirated k‘ in initial position: 
vy ‘kitchen’, k‘ern ‘1. to brush, sweep; 2. to turn’, ki ‘cow’, k'orts 
ort, k‘astn ‘chest’. In the initial cluster kr- it also appeared in this 
ormant’s speech mostly as an aspirated k‘: k‘replpx ‘little fritters’, 
visig ‘itchy’, k‘rop~k‘rdp ‘crop, maw, goitre’ besides kriimp ‘crooked, 
tyed, bent; lame’, kreyk ‘illness’, etc. 

Otherwise the unaspirated variant prevails in all positions: gatrikpt 
y’, gazOkt ‘said’, Stik] ‘bit’, lekp ‘to lick’, kwit] ‘1. card; 2. note for the 
bi’, klaus ‘cell, hermitage’, An@tn ‘knot’, zak ‘sack, bag’, t‘irk ‘Turk’, ek 
Wher’. When intervocalic or final it also appears as a long, cacuminal 
tikarn ‘to plow’, plekig ‘spotted, stained’, bak ‘cheek’, tsiika ‘sugar’. 
The words gebdks and gebdxs ‘baker’s ware, pastry, cake’ present an 
leresting pair of lexical variants. 

Words of Hebrew-Aramaic origin do not differ from the general rule: 
fwd ‘honor’, k‘élaf ‘dog, cur’, k‘ala ‘bride’, kabdla ~ k‘abéla ‘1. Kabbala; 
feceipt’, kasdf ‘script’, Sikar ‘drunk’, siike ‘tabernacle’. : 
The rudiments, like Hungarian, know only unaspirated k: kéved, kale, 
(i ~ Siker. 

4. /h x/. The relation between these phonemes is similar to that 
tween /z/ and /s/ (cf. 2.253). Unvoiced h stands only in initial position 
) some extent in syllable-initials, too): hit ‘hat’, hiingar ‘hunger’, hos 
te’, hitar ‘keeper, guardian, herdsman’, héfm ‘(cooking) pot’, harganan 
) kill’, bahéma ‘horned cattle: ox, cow’. 
/x/ originally stood only in medial or final position in words of ieeetaanic 
igin as in farxt ‘fear, dread, fright’, ga/dxtar ‘laughter’, Siinx (1) ‘shoe : 
px ‘high’, derx ‘thorough’, but in words of the Bene Avarnaic and 
Hier (c.g. Slavic) components it occurs initially as well, cf. xdla dough of 
hbath bread’, xédar ‘Jewish elementary school’, xespad ‘funeral oration’, 
Wy ‘to seize, catch’, xrein~ xrain ‘horse radish’. 


2.253. /s z/. In consequence of the fusion of Hebrew-Aramaic and Ger 
components of the vocabulary, both sounds are, contrary to the 
German dialects, fullfledged phonemes. 

Initially /s/ occurs in words of Hebrew-Aramaic or other non-Geri 
origin: siika ‘tabernacle’, (a)sdx ‘many, much’, sed~ sad ‘secret’, sid 
‘prayer-book’, smetn (I) ~ sméta (II, TID) ‘cream’; /z/ is found in wor 
German origin, but also in Hebrew-Aramaic words where histor! 
determined: zis ‘sweet’, ziin ‘sun’, zdjl (1) ~ zdul (II, III) ‘sole’, zit (I, 
zi(n) (II, III) ‘son’, zonaf ‘penis’. 

In medial position the distribution is different. In words of Heb 
Aramaic origin the historical s/Z Opposition is preserved (xaza(r) $ 
xezak ‘loss’, pésax ‘Passover’, xespad ‘funeral oration’, mdsa ‘ste 
whereas in words of Germanic descent one finds the distribution ¢ 
positional variants typical of Bavarian German: 5 in unvoiced, 
voiced environments (fest ‘firm, solid’, bist ‘(you) are’, mardst~ " 
‘muddy place’, résty ‘to roast’, ast ‘branch, bough’, as against ez] | 
bézn ‘broom, besom’, ogréz] ‘gooseberry’, biizn ‘bosom’, /ézp 
read’). 

A “long,” cacuminal s occurs in certain positions, especially bet! 
vowels and in final position: mesiyg (I) ‘brass’, nisam ‘miracles’, 
‘nut’, etc. 

Sporadically we hear the alternation s~z in words of Hebrew-Ara 
origin too: tswisa~ twisa besides tswiza ‘prison, jail’, xezn (I) ~xdsp 
III) ‘bridegroom’. 

Young people pronounce s and z as in Hungarian: pésdh ‘Passe 
hazer ‘pig’. 
2.254. /§ ts t8/ are independent phonemes. Their variants may be ler 
ened in intervocalic or final position: § in p‘ixp ‘to piss’, ts in rats ‘ra 
hats ‘heart’; for t¥ I have no instances recorded. 

Variations exist also in position after /n/: tinz ~ tints ~ iins ‘us’. 

The Yiddish of younger people likewise contains all three phoneme 
tsores (<tsdras) ‘trouble’, tswi ‘Zwi’, tsitses (<tsitsas) ‘ritual frin 
Sikse (<Siksa) ‘non-Jewish girl’, kdSer (<k*6dsar) ‘kosher’, bentsol (< 
tSn) ‘he blesses’. 


— 
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onsidered as “assimilation” phenomena by the conventional linguistic 
shools are missing in our dialect as a consequence of the endeavor to- 
ards a “more correct” pronunciation, cf. /éby ‘to live’ instead of ebm 
Which is also still in existence). These cases are everywhere noted in the 


funscription. 


This /x/ is a dorsal sound, the so-called ach-Laut of the German gr 
marians, e.g. in lixt, ziioxp ~ ziiaxp, rext, gezixt, knext. 

The rudiments, like Hungarian, show only h, or else voiced H in in 
vocalic position, cf. héder, hesped, hale, diiHenol (< diipxanan) ‘he perf 
the priestly benediction’. 









































3. INVENTORY OF PHONEMES; NEUTRALIZATION 4, DIALECT-GEOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 


i, The phonemics of Budapest Yiddish clearly proves the Western 
Yiddish character of the basic stratum of this dialect. The following major 
oglosses set it off from the adjoining Central Yiddish dialect: 
CY /i, i~i/ correspond to Budapest /ii~ii/:*! krim || kriimp ‘crooked’, 
|| fiin ‘from’, strimp || Striime ‘stockings’ ; ki || k‘ii ‘cow’, het || hiit ‘hat’, 
im || bliim ‘flower’, git || git ‘good’. 
CY /ai/ corresponds to: (1) Budapest /a/, e.g. tswai || tswd ‘two’, 
im || lam ‘clay’, brait || brat ‘wide’, flaix || fla’ ‘meat’; (2) Budapest 
~6/, e.g. mailax || mé@lvx ‘king’, Snai || Sng ‘snow’, laip | l2f, lew ‘lion’. 
CY /oi/ corresponds to Budapest /a/ as well: Joifn || lafn ‘to run’, 
hoifn || k‘afa ‘to buy’, beim || bam ‘tree’, eik || ag ‘eye’; but also to /au~ ai/ 
the Budapest dialect: s¢rgi || Strdj ‘straw’, peiln || p‘dulp ‘Poland’, 
wma || Sldima ‘Solomon’, etc. 
CY /u~i~io/ appears in Budapest as /6~Q/: til, tial || t@l ‘valley’, 
Wi, riiaf || rdf ‘rabbi’, zugp || zOgp ‘to say’, tuk || tog ‘day’, duwat || dowod 
David’. 
CY /a/ corresponds to Budapest /¢i~(ai)/: tds || teis “Tisza’, bats || peits 
‘Whip’, frand || freind ‘relative’. 

CY /ou/ corresponds to /au/ in Budapest: ouf || auf ‘on’, mous || maus 
‘mouse’, moul || maul ‘mouth’, hous || haus ‘house’. 

In the consonantism the greatest difference is the existence of the 
Wspirated p‘, t*, k* and p-Py in the Budapest dialect. 
42. At the same time a comparison of our dialect with “classical” 
Western Yiddish draws attention to a great many essential differences. 

Western Yiddish /ei/ corresponds to /é~¢/ in the Budapest dialect: 
nei || ing, meilax || mélox, keis || k‘és ‘cheese’, xeisat || xésad “grace”. 
Western Yiddish /ou~au/ or /oii/ appear as /du/ or /aj/ and the like in 
Wudapest Yiddish: foug]~faug]~foiig] || faug] ‘bird’, grous~graus~ 
wroiis || grdis~greis ‘large’, etc. 


3.1. The following vowel and consonant phonemes may be selected f 
the great number of variants: | 


Vowels 
a a ji (du) = ei au 


Consonants 





™~aQ 2 


SE RVs 
a 
Pe 
Ho aR 09 


2 h 
I 


3.2. The reduced sound a~v—as in the German dialects—should ne 
considered a phoneme; it is produced by the neutralization of /a/ and 
or even of other vowels, too—in unstressed position. Accordingly it | 
not occur in stressed position.3° 


3.3. The other cases of neutralization need not be mentioned, bec 
they do not deviate from the rules defined for the other Yiddish dialec 
Nevertheless we must point to the fact that the cases of neutra iz 


°° H.-J. Schadlich, in his remarkable paper “Zur Phonologie der ostvogtland is 
Mundart von Neudorf” (Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Karl-Marx-Unive 
Leipzig X [1961], pp. 213ff.) considers the reduced sound an independent pho 
which is opposed to a so-called zero-phoneme, cf. dswinl ‘twin’—dswinla ‘twins’. 7 
is not even here a phoneme, but only a variant resulting from neutralization. It 
fact, the equivalent of all vowels in final position, which can be reduced in Ge 
dialects. We are here rejecting Trubetzkoy’s thesis, too (cf. his “Zur allge ’ 
Theorie der phonologischen Vokalsysteme,” Travaux du Cercle Linguistique dé. 
[1931], p. 55). 

*° Cf. U. Vaynraykh, [Phonemic Structure . . .] (see f.n. 1), pp. 221ff. 





‘\ The diachronic statement cannot be avoided in the case of the etymological u- 
sounds; that is, on the one hand the functional distribution of the i-sounds is minimal 
{i comparison with Ctl. Yiddish; on the other hand, our dialect possesses the phoneme 


 j\i/ which is unknown in Ctl. Yiddish. 
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mine ter with the Yiddish of neighboring Pressburg,*? it is obvio 
t at the diphthongal variations of the /o/, /e/ and /i/ sounds rarely ocey 
in the Budapest dialect (only in the speech of informant I). 


inixed systems, as can be witnessed, for example, among diaspora German 
tialects.*° 
4,2. Consequently, in a transitory period of development, the solidity of 
the phonemes is relaxed (in the case of our dialect it results in a complete 
vhange of language, caused by linguistic assimilation). The system is mixed 
oupttal with other systems and the function of the different phonemes is blurred. 
pital corresponded to the Austro-Bavarian dialect spoken in Southe This phenomenon can be seen in connection with the Budapest Yiddish 
phonemes /a/ and /ei~ai/, the function and distribution of which is con- 
fused as a consequence of the relations with the more typically Western 
ind the Central types of Yiddish. The result is a lot of free variation. 


4.3. The dialect-geographic characterization would be incomplete witho 
mention of the fact that at the turn of the century the closest environme} 


were spoken in their pure form in Buda, and with a certain Swati 
coloring in Pest.** This linguistic environment and the bilingualism of th 
speakers (especially of informant I) were the causes of a number of [ 
novations not only in vocabulary, but in the phonemics of the langua i 
well. The language of cultural contact of Budapest evil of ‘t 
German citizens—was the Viennese variant of the German colloqui: 


4,3. Hence, the synchronic “sound change’”—which may be the basis for 
4 diachronic sound change—reflects above all changing the “sound 
Intention.” *® This statement leads to a further conclusion, viz., that 
language, ; “4: i rom linguistic research, to take full cognizance of reality, must not neglect 
Same Nia Ge agen ie ye ult Judeo-German those extralinguistic factors which concretely determine the linguistic 
did not end until the sibeveuctoatitin be “rman. This state of affai tharacter of the different communities. In the case of Budapest Yiddish, 

of the capital, when the knowledge: these factors comprise the Southwestern Yiddish basis; the Central 
Yiddish stratum; the influences of the local German dialects, the Viennese 
and literary German vernacular; and, at present, also the effect of the 
eolloquial Hungarian language. 


5.4. The clash of these factors, reflecting many inner contradictions, is 
smoothed out according to the rules of dialectics. The different dialectal 
or language strata do not exclude each other on any one level of linguistic 
structure, as Tesniére thought,*” but they can be mixed on one and the 
same level—in our case, on the phonemic one—without preventing the 
junguage as a sign system from remaining available to its users. 


4.4, The great number of phoneme-variants of the Budapest dialect 
proof of its transitional character: Budapest Yiddish is one of the tran 
tional dialects connecting the Western and Central Yiddish dialect bloc K 
Its basis is Western (or even Southwestern) Yiddish colored b Easter 
ie Central Yiddish features and influenced by the local avail dial | 
( Ostdonaubairisch”), the Viennese vernacular, and literary German 
Yiddish rudiments of the speech of the younger generation showy f 
Hungarian phonemic structure in its nearly complete form.*+ | 


5,5. Last but not least, another essential feature of language dialectics 
may be mentioned here. The phonological description of Budapest 
Yiddish was made strictly on a synchronic level. The results, on the basis 
of which we localized and interpreted the dialect within the Yiddish 
\unguage community as a whole, correspond to those of the diachronic 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


pe The phonemics of the dialect dealt with in this paper on a synchron 
pe Presents a structure open at each end. According to the tenets 
iachronic linguistics, such a state is transitory: it reflects the loss . 


the original system and the effects of new structures, productive offi ‘© Cf. V. Schirmunski, “Sprachgeschichte und Siedelungsmundarten,” Germanisch- 


yomanische Monatsschrift XVUL (1930), 113ff.; W. Kuhn, Deutsche Sprachinselforschung, 
Plauen, 1934, pp. 254ff.; also C. J. Hutterer, A Dundntili .. . (cf. fn. 8), pp. 220ff. 

“© Cf. A. Sommerfelt, Journal de psychologie XXV, p. 683, cited by Gy. Laziczius, 
op, cit. (see f.n. 16), p. 84. 

“” See L. Tesniére, ““Phonologie et mélange de langues,” Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
ile Prague VII (1939), p. 85: “Par contre le mélange est impossible entre syst¢mes 
similaires de deux languages différentes: deux morphologies ne se mélangent pas; elles 
jie peuvent que s’exclure.” 


*? Cf. E. Schwartz, “A pozsonyi jiddi 

- yi jiddis hangtana”’ (‘Phoneti iddish 
iy la Philologiai kézlony LIV (1930), 247ff. ae a 931), 3a io 

. C. J. Hutterer, “Zur Sprach ie 
‘age ihe , geographie der deutschen Mundarten i Mitt 
ungarn, i Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur LX. X. Xi al od ; 
arent E. Karg-Gasterstadt), pp. 324f. : 
Cf. C. J. Hutterer, “Hochsprache . . .” (cf. f.n. 12);"pi57. 
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investigations carried out in the past. As a matter of fact, the lege @ 
type of investigation is sure to lead to such a result, because what is be 
described is but different sides of one and the same phenomenon, wh 
necessarily reflect the same objective reality.*® It seems to be a tim 
matter to unite the two approaches—the synchronic and the diachroni 
which had been detached up to now.*® Naturally it does not mean the ci 
fusion or mixing up of the investigative methods, but the diale 


resolution of the contradictions (which are never antagonistic) of 
common platform. 
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{ wen Tr werd ka xa-le ne- men, dan werd aix di erd nixt tsu- ne-men 










SUPPLEMENT 


[a eanaa j lin. wa- ser werd aix he- raus- wer- fn iin dos fai- er werdaix niks fer- bre nen] 
1, jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, ix z6g aix: drai mitswes hot a jidie Ww 
tsii tin: zol k’agene hor trogn, zol xale nemen iin am Sabes lixt Stsir 
wen ir werd agene hor trogn, wen ir werd am Sabes ka lixt Otsindn, 
werd ka xale nemen, dan werd aix di erd nixt tsiinemen iin waser werd 
herauswerfn iin dos faier werd aix niks ferbrenen. 








i- ber, ji- di-%e kin-der, - xwil er-tsé- In a fal. 


2. jidi8e waiber, jidiSe kinder, xwil ertséIn a fal. iz gewézn a do 












{a drdgej 









a : - ge-neho -trd-gn. 
[oi ji- di-Se wai- ber, ji- di-%e kin-der, d7-ze ji- de-ne hot G- ge sengnsaodsabic 
’ 











[Ji- dl- 3 wai- ber, ji- di- $e kin- der 






























ii iia foes ucnraa 
lz ge- ki- men de ma- la- xa- mo-wes | [ iin hot zi we- ge- nu 














[drai mits-wes hot a ji-di-¥e waib tsii tan: ] [z0t #G- gene hor trdgn, 


“8 The question was summarized by Eugenio Coseriu, Sincronia, diacronia e histo) 
Montevideo, 1958, esp. pp. 135ff. 

4° Cf. U. Weinreich’s review of C. F. Hockett’s A Course in Modern Linguistics (19 
in Romance Philology XIII (1960), 330f. ; see also J. Fourquet, ““Phonologie und Dialek 
logie,” Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung XXVI (1958), 161ff.; A. Martinet, Econop 
des changements phonétiques, Berne, 1955, passim; R. Grosse, “Strukturalismus J 
Dialektgeographie,” Biuletyn fonograficzny TI (1960), 89ff. ; 

5° The text was recited by A. Roman-Eckstein (informant IT) in February, 1961; 


musical transcription was made by Dr. Clara Magdics, Institute of Linguist 
Budapest. 











> ee S a ® ee - 
SSRN “PLAT GEERT “NE Py — 
SEO? SO Oh EES BSN 
N— Pa ee see: soe 
Ct ee 


: i di wo-ser nixt tsu- ge- nu- men, 
mon hot zi in wa-ser gwor-fn:] [ hot zi di wa-se 
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hot mon zi feér-bre-nen: dos fai- er hot zi niks fer- brent. 
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dizn dorf iz gewézn a jidene. oi, jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, dize jid 
agene hor getrogn. iz gekiimen de malaxamowes iin hot zi wegen 
hot mon zi begr6bn: hot zi di erd herausgeworfn; mon hot zi in 
gworfn: hot zi di waser nixt tsiigeniimen; hot mon zi ferbrenen: do 
hot zi niks ferbrent. 


3. jidiSe waiber, jidi8e kinder, ix z6g aix: drai mitswes hot a jidise 
tsii tiin: zol k’agene h6r trogn, zol am Sabes lixt Stsindn, zol xale m 
4. jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, xwil aix zogn a fal. iz gewézn a de 
dizn dorf iz gewézn a jidene. oi, jidiSe waiber, jidi8e kinder, dize jide 
am Sabes ka lixt Ogetsiindn. iz gekiimen de malaxamowes iin 
wegeniimen. jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, mon wolte zi begrobn: ho 
erd herausgeworfn; mon hot zi in waser geworfn: hot zi de wase 
tsugeniimen; mon hot zi ferbrenen: dos faier hot zi niks ferbrent. — 
5. jidise waiber, jidise kinder, ix z6g aix: drai mitswes miis a jidise 
tiin: zol am Sabes lixt Stsindn, zol xale nemen, zol k’Agene hor tré 


6. jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, xwil aix ertséln a fal. iz gewézn a de 
dizn dorf iz gewézn a jidene. oi, jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, dize jide 
ka xale geniimen. iz gekiimen de malaxamowes iin hot zi wegeni 
hote mon zi begrdbn: hote zi di erd herausgeworfn; mon hot zi in 
werfn: hot zi di waser nixt tsiigeniimen; mon hot zi ferbrenen, dog 
hot zi niks ferbrent. 


7. oi, jidiSe kinder, jidiSe waiber, ix zOg aix: drai mitswes miis a 
waib tiin: zol am Sabes lixt dtsindn, zol k’4gene hor trogn, zol xale f 
jidiSe waiber, jidiSe kinder, wen ir werd k’Agene hor trdgn, wen if 
am Sabes lixt Otsindn, wen ir werd xale nemen, dan werd aix aux 
tsiinemen, de waser werd aix ax tsiinemen, dos faier werd aix ax ferb 


=v sé 


EXPLANATIONS: drdse ‘sermon’; mitswes ‘good deeds’; k’dgene ‘none of (one’s) 
xale ‘offering cake’; sabes ‘Sabbath’; malaxamdéwes ‘angel of death’. 


